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Government 


Answering  ^^taxfighting  groups,’’  the  NEA 

charges  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  organi¬ 
zations  opposing  federal  aid  to  schools  are  leaning  on  an 
argument  which,  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would 
break  down  the  basic  principle  of  American  taxation.  The 
argument:  that  some  states  would  pay  more  in  taxes  than 
they  would  get  back  in  aid. 

“Those  who  talk  about  getting  back  from  the  public 
treasury  as  much  as  they  put  in  are  undermining  demo¬ 
cratic  society  .  .  .  clearly  no  more  dangerous  doctrine,  in¬ 
cluding  Communism,  has  been  advocated  for  America  in 
this  generation,”  NEA  Exec.  Secy.  Willard  Givens  de¬ 
clared  at  the  last  regional  conference  of  the  Amer.  Assn, 
of  School  Administrators  held  in  Philadelphia  this  month. 

The  AFL,  which  has  called  the  NEiA-sponsored  biU  pro¬ 
viding  for  $300,000,000  annually  in  aid  to  education 
“hopelessly  inadequate,”  saw  its  own  measure  entered  in 
Congress  last  month.  Introduced  by  Chairman  Lesinski 
of  the  House  Labor  and  Education  Committee,  the  pro¬ 
posal  would  provide  $400,000,000  for  public  schools  in 
1950,  with  appropriations  increasing  annually  until  they 
reach  $1,000,000,000  per  year  in  1956. 
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A  privaCe  school’s  tax  immanlty  has  been 
withdrawn  by  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court.  Recently 
it  ruled  that  the  Ogontz  School  in  Abington  “relieved  the 
government  of  none  of  its  burdens  and  under  no  test 
could  be  classified  as  an  institution  of  purely  public  char¬ 
ity.”  Bringing  suit  to  collect  property  taxes  from  the 
school  (which  had  been  considered  tax-exempt  since  the 
time  of  its  founding  in  1850)  were  the  township  and 
school  district  of  Abington. 

Additional  school  lunch  funds  have  been  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
While  the  President’s  budget  specified  no  direct  appropria¬ 
tion  for  school  lunches,  proposing  instead  that  the  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  allot  $75,()00,000  from  the  fund  earmarked 
for  buying  surplus  crops,  the  committee  voted  to  appro¬ 
priate  $75,000,000  directly  and  to  allow  the  department 
to  draw  on  the  other  fund  also. 

Voting  3  to  1  against  increased  taxes, 

Georgians  turned  down  a  foundation  program  for  schools 
this  month.  The  measure  would  have  provided  funds  for 
a  $2,400  minimum  salary  for  teachers.  Hearing  news  of 
its  defeat,  200  teachers  staged  a  strike,  some  quit.  0.  C. 
Aderhold,  president  of  the  (Borgia  Education  Assn.,  urged 
teachers  to  fulfill  their  contracts  for  the  year,  but  warned 
the  state  that  there  probably  would  be  a  mass  exodus  of 
teachers  before  next  fall.  While  teachers  with  four  years’ 
training  get  $1,690  a  year  in  Georgia,  the  same  teacher 
in  Florida  would  be  paid  $2,550,  according  to  State  Supt. 
M.  D.  Collins. 

Another  law  banning  Commnnist  teachers 

is  on  state  books.  This  time  it  is  in  New  York  where  the 
legislature  has  directed  the  Board  of  Regents  to  compile 
a  list  of  all  subversive  organizations,  and  has  authorized 
school  boards  to  dismiss  any  teacher  who  is  a  member  of 
one  of  the  groups. 

A  narrower  program  for  U^^ESCO  was  advo¬ 
cated  by  many  members  of  the  U.  S.  Commission  for 
UNESCO  at  its  national  conference  in  Cleveland  this 
month.  Pressing  for  simplification  and  selectiveness  in 
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the  organization's  projects  was  Director  General  Jaime 
Torres  Bodet,  who  added  that  any  change  in  the  program 
would  have  to  wait  for  the  General  Conference,  slated  for 
Florence,  Italy,  in  1950.  (See  “A  Six-Point  Program  for 
Peace,"  ADMINISTRATION.) 

Those  Chinese  students  in  the  IJ.  S.  who 

have  been  cut  off  from  aid  from  home  by  military  develop¬ 
ments  in  China  will  be  assisted  through  a  $500,000  fund 
to  be  administered  by  the  State  Dept.  The  money  recently 
was  allotted  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
from  China  recovery  funds,  at  the  request  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Junior  College  Studies:  Legislation,  Finance  and  Development  of 
Public  Junior  Colleges,  Gcden  Saylor.  Teachers  College,  U.  of 
Neb.,  Lincoln,  fl.  (An  analysis  of  junior  college  legislation  in 
the  48  states,  a  study  of  methods  of  financing  junior  colleges  and  a 
history  of  the  development  of  junior  colleges  in  Nebraska.) 

"Education  Has  a  Stake  in  the  W estern-Lands  Problem,"  Arnold 
E.  loyal.  NEA  Jour.,  April  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.IT.,  Wash.  6, 
D.C.  (A  summary  of  tfie  dispute  over  federally-owned  lands  which 
make  up  47%  of  the  total  area  of  11  western  states.  The  author 
discusses  the  question  of  hou)  a  change  to  private  or  state  owner¬ 
ship  would  affect  school  support.) 

Tax  Rates  of  American  Cities,  Bur.  of  Governmental  Research, 
Detroit,  Mich.  20 p.  (A  report  covering  the  year  1948.) 


Administration 


National  tests  at  the  14th  grade  level  are 

being  considered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  with  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Testing  Service,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and 
college  representatives,  it  was  recommended  that  the  first 
series  of  such  tests  be  offered  in  the  spring  of  1950. 

The  Board  also  has  announced  that  36  colleges  have 
agreed  to  the  June  15  acceptance  date  for  incoming  fresh¬ 
men.  High  school  graduates  who  have  been  accepted  for 
fall  enrollment  at  one  of  these  schools  may  delay  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  final  decision  until  June  15,  thereby  having 
more  time  to  size  up  the  various  opportunities  available 
to  them. 

Centered  around  the  school  library,  the 

annual  report  of  SupL  Harold  W.  Wright  of  Sewanhaka 
(N.  Y.)  high  school  describes  all  phases  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  done  by  showing  how  the  library  serves 
ail  school  departments. 

How  small  school  systems  cooperate  to 

provide  students  with  educational  and  health  services  us¬ 
ually  not  available  except  in  large  cities  is  told  in  the 
booklet  “St.  Louis  County  Schools  Work  Together”  which 
made  its  appearance  at  the  AASA  meeting  in  St.  Louis. 
These  24  St.  Louis  County  districts,  ranging  in  enrollment 
from  4,883  to  466,  have  joined  in  an  informal,  but  effec¬ 
tive,  organization  which  is  responsible  lor  an  inter-district 
audio-visual  loan  service,  a  jointly  operated  vocational 


training  school,  a  county  health  program,  inter-school 
athletics  and  musical  activities. 

Developing  major  policies  for  the  group  is  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  School  Board  Members  and  Superintendents.  This 
body,  composed  of  all  board  members  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  each  district,  meets  two  or  three  times  a  year 
and  selects  committees  to  carry  out  specific  projects,  in¬ 
cluding  promotion  of  desirable  legislation.  Chairman  of 
the  Conference,  Supt.  John  L.  Bracken  of  the  Clayton 
schools  (enrollment:  2,116),  recently  became  national 
president  of  the  AASA. 

A  six-point  program  for  praco  has  been  out¬ 
lined  for  schools  by  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Russell,  president  of 
Columbia  U.  Teachers  College.  Addressing  the  AASA 
regional  conference  in  Philadelphia,  he  advised  educators 
to  study  how  education  was  used  to  further  totalitarian 
ideologies  in  pre-war  (Germany  and  Japan,  how  it  is  being 
used  in  present-day  Russia,  then  to  reverse  the  process  in 
educating  for  peace.  If  this  were  done,  he  said,  schools 
would  (1)  foster  desire  for  local  control,  initiative  and 
sense  of  responsibility  in  students  (2)  abolish  the  “aca¬ 
demic  lock-step”  and  substitute  free  and  modern  teaching 
(3)  end  all  tendencies  toward  “religious”  worship  of  liv¬ 
ing  leaders  (4)  establish  cooperation  between  home  and 
school  (5)  develop  freedom  of  teaching  and  the  free  teach¬ 
er,  willing  and  able  to  accept  responsibility  (6)  set  up  a 
single-track  system  of  education  with  differentiation  of 
educational  opportunity  according  to  ability  and  zeal, 
not  according  io  social  status,  wealth  or  political  ideas. 

To  keep  tab  on  a  growing  population, 

Glencoe  (111.)  schools  keeep  “pin-board”  records  showing 
child  and  school  locations.  These  are  studied  whenever 
school  boundary-line  changes  or  new  school  locations 
come  up  for  consideration. 

Wise  practices  in  framing  contracts  for  the 

employment  of  teachers  recently  have  been  outlined  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Iowa  State  Education  Assn,  and 
the  Iowa  Assn,  of  School  Boards  and  distributed  to  all 
superintendents  and  board  members  in  the  state.  The  rec¬ 
ommendations  include:  (1)  employ  teachers  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  number  of  days  with  dates  specified  (2)  grant  fuU 
pay  for  absence  up  to  10  days  due  to  sickness,  with  five 
days  accumulative  each  year  (3)  refuse  to  release  a  first- 
year  teacher  from  contract  (4)  offer  no  jobs  to  teachers 
under  contract  elsewhere  after  July  1  without  first  con¬ 
tacting  the  board  of  that  school  (5)  establish  a  mutual 
understanding  concerning  when  a  teacher  should  vacate 
a  school-owned  home  if  his  contract  is  terminated. 

A  guide  for  public  relations  has  been  published 
by  the  New  Elngland  School  Development  Council  as  a 
result  of  the  council’s  conference  on  “Public  Schools  and 
Public  Understanding”  held  last  December  at  Harvard  U. 
The  council,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  also  has  conducted  con¬ 
ferences  recently  on  science  in  elementary  schools  and  on 
language  arts  instruction. 
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Musical  instruments  are  insured  for  loss, 
theft  or  damage  in  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  schools. 
Covering  all  instruments  used  for  instructional  purposes 
whether  they  are  owned  by  the  school  or  by  pupils,  the 
policy  is  financed  partly  by  parents  who  contribute  $1  per 
year  regardless  of  the  value  of  the  particular  instrument 
their  child  is  using.  Previously  parents  were  asked  to 
sign  a  “responsibility  agreement”  when  students  borrowed 
school  instruments,  and  many  hesitated  to  underwrite  the 
possible  loss. 

A  new  federation  of  private  schools  has 

been  organized.  Representing  associations  of  various 
types  of  profit-making  trade,  vocational  and  correspond¬ 
ence  schools,  it  will  put  its  first  efforts  into  reducing  “hard¬ 
ships  imposed  on  private  schools”  by  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Schools  of  Growth,”  Franklin  P.  Hawkes.  School  Executive,  Apr. 
1949.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  (How  color  films  showing  school 
studies  and  activities  are  used  to  better  public  relations  in  (Test 
Springfield,  Mass.) 

“A  Community-College  Plan  for  Pennsylvania,”  Leonard  V.  Koos. 
School  Review,  Apr.  1949.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (A  report 
on  the  planning  of  junior  colleges  for  Pennsylvania.) 
“Philadelphia  Teachers  Select  the  Textbooks  They  Use,”  Clayton 
E.  Buell.  School  Bd.  Jour.,  Apr.  1949.  540  N.  Milwaukee,  Milwau¬ 
kee  1.  (How  teachers  in  each  school  select  teaching  materUds  from 
an  approved  list  in  Philadelphia.) 


Professional  Relations 


305  awards  for  study  in  France  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  under 
the  Fulbright  study  exchange  plan.  Of  the  grants,  250  will 
be  for  graduate  scholarships,  45  for  Americans  serving  as 
visiting  professors  and  advanced  research  students,  10  for 
travel  abroad  by  elementary  and  secondary  teachers. 

^^Lack  of  inspiring  teachers”  is  the  most  crit¬ 
ical  single  issue  facing  colleges  today.  Dr.  Ordway  Tead, 
chairman  of  New  York  City’s  Board  of  Higher  Education 
told  a  Conference  on  Higher  Education  in  Chicago  this 
month.  Sponsoring  the  meeting  was  the  Dept  of  Higher 
Education  of  the  NEA.  At  its  close,  delegates  resolved: 
that  the  disciplining  of  “subversive  teachers  who  use 
academic  freedom  as  a  cloak  for  un-American  activities” 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  teaching  profession. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  incidentally,  public  schools 
have  set  up  a  committee  which  receives  reports  of  sus¬ 
pected  disloyalty  among  the  teaching  staff  and  investi¬ 
gates.  In  operation  for  six  months,  it  has  handled  few 
complaints,  but  enough  to  make  school  leaders  believe  that 
it  serves  a  useful  purpose.  If  the  charges  received  had 
been  taken  elsewhere.  Dr.  Lionel  De  Silva  of  the  California 
Teachers  Assn,  points  out*,  premature  publicity  might 
have  damaged  an  innocent  individual,  the  profession  and 
school.  Membership  on  the  committee  includes  the  county 


and  city  superintendents  of  schools,  the  president  of  the 
school  board,  but  no  teachers. 

Scholarships  for  rural  teachers  will  be  of¬ 
fered  in  North  Dakota.  As  authorized  by  the  legislature, 
an  appropriation  of  $165,000  will  finance  530  one-year 
scholarships  of  $300  each  during  the  next  two  years.  Re¬ 
cipients,  who  will  be  selected  by  a  Governor’s  committee, 
must  take  a  special  course  in  rural  teaching  and  agree  to 
teach  in  a  rural  school  for  at  least  one  year. 

A  §lngle  curriculum  for  all  teachers  is  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Earl  E.  Mosier,  asst.  supt.  of  the  Michigan 
State  Dept,  of  Education.  In  the  March  Michigan  Journal 
of  Education,  he  comments  on  the  advantages  of  the  plan. 
If  teachers  were  trained  in  teaching  rather  than  subject- 
matter,  he  observes,  they  could  be  assigned  to  either  ele¬ 
mentary  or  secondary  schools,  depending  on  where  vacan¬ 
cies  exist,  thereby  alleviating  the  shortage  of  teachers  in 
elementary  grades.  Furthermore,  he  adds,  most  teachers 
who  are  relieved  from  their  duties  because  of  incompe- 
tency  do  not  lack  training  in  the  field  they  are  teaching, 
but  rather  in  their  ability  to  direct  group  learning. 

Annonneed  Teaeher  of  1949”  this 

month  at  the  close  of  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  Quiz 
Kids  radio  program  was  English  Teacher  Phyllis  Haag  of 
the  Burdick  Vocational  high  school  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pupils  nominated  their  teachers  for  the  award  by  sub¬ 
mitting  essays  on  why  they  were  exceptional. 

Rofusal  of  toachiniC  asslifninonts  because  of 
inadequate  preparation  for  a  subject  has  been  commended 
by  the  Boston  Board  of  Education.  Recently  it  reinstated 
and  praised  a  teacher  who  had  been  suspended  by  the 
school  administration  because  she  had  refused  to  teach 
health  classes  on  the  grounds  that  she  was  unqualified. 

When  aupearinyf  for  ^^colleife  days”  at 

Chicago  high  schools,  representatives  of  Chicago  Teachers 
College  take  along  several  students.  High  school  seniors 
will  ask  students  questions  about  studies  and  college  life 
that  they  hesitate  to  ask  a  faculty  member.  Dean  Raymond 
M.  Cook  points  out. 

A  new  home  for  retired  teachers  in  Seattle 
will  have  rooms  for  convalescent  teachers  who  are  still 
serving  the  school  system.  The  home,  incidentally,  is 
being  built  and  financed  by  the  Seattle  Education  Auxili¬ 
ary,  composed  of  teachers  who  have  retired  from  the 
Seattle  schools.  To  house  30  teachers  at  first,  75  when  new 
wings  are  added,  the  home  is  being  built  with  funds  ob¬ 
tained  through  advance  selling  of  the  rooms  at  $3,000. 

A  new  graduate  program  for  teachers  has 

been  announced  by  Butler  U.  in  Indianapolis.  To  lead 
to  a  new  degree,  a  Master  of  Science  with  a  Major  in 
Teaching,  course  work  will  be  distributed  in  three  areas: 
(1)  major  teaching  field  (2)  professional  courses  (3) 
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general  education  outside  of  the  major  field.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  further  preparation  for  classroom  teaching 
rather  than  on  research  or  specialization,  according  to 
Dean  J.  Hartt  Wabh  of  the  College  of  Education. 

One  year  of  teachers’  traininyf  is  being  offered 
college  graduates  with  liberal  arts  degrees  in  New  York 
to  prepare  them  for  provisional  certification.  Announced 
by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  in  New  York  City, 
the  program  is  being  set  up  at  City  College,  may  he 
offered  later  by  other  municipal  institutions  that  train 
teachers. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*“Cooperation  Protects  Los  Angeles  Schools,”  Lionel  De  Silva, 
Sierra  Educational  News,  Apr.  1949.  391  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Supply  of  and  Demand  for  Teachers,  Ray  C.  Maul.  State  Teachers 
College,  Emporia,  Kans.  (A  report  of  teacher  supply  and  demand 
in  20  states  of  the  North  Central  Assn,  area.) 

“INofessional  Training  for  the  Whole  Teacher,”  Nation’s  Schools, 
Apr.  1949.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  11.  (Description  of  the  student 
teaching  program  at  the  U.  of  Oklahoma.) 

Survey  of  Earned  Collece  and  University  Degrees,  1948,  VS. 
Office  of  Ed.,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  (A  report  on  the  number  of  degrees 
granted  in  each  major  field  at  each  level  by  each  college  and 
university.) 


Teaching  Methodn  and  Problems 


In  presenting  democratic  principles. 

teachers  are  warned  not  to  treat  democracy  as  a  contro¬ 
versial  subject  in  a  bulletin  recently  issued  to  the  New 
York  City  teaching  staff,  A  teacher,  it  points  out.  cannot 
take  a  neutral  position  when  discussing  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Mayflower  Compact 
or  the  rights,  privileges  and  obligations  of  American  citi¬ 
zens.  Instead,  the  bulletin  states,  it  is  the  teacher’s  duty 
to  “sell  and  exhibit”  democratic  ideals. 

Primarv  yfradcs  have  been  mertfed  in  a  new 

type  of  elementary-school  organization  being  used  in 
several  Provo  (Utah)  schools.  Children,  however,  are 
grouped  according  to  age  and  are  sub-divided  according 
to  abilities,  needs  and  interests.  The  plan  eliminates  pro¬ 
motions  at  the  end  of  kindergarten,  first  and  second 
grades  and  prevents  the  development  of  failure  complexes 
in  pupils  who  would  be  required  to  repeat  work  in  the 
usual  type  of  school  organization,  according  to  Supt.  J.  D. 
Moffitt. 

For  more  individualized  instmetlon  in 

large  classes.  Dr.  Wilbur  Beauchamp  of  the  U.  of  Chicago 
suggests  the  use  of  an  “error  key”  in  correcting  papers. 
Recently  he  developed  a  guide  for  diagnosing  science 
errors  which  explains  in  simple  terms  the  faulty  thinking 
that  leads  to  each  type  error.  Teachers  whose  classes  are 
using  it  check  errors  by  keying  them  to  the  explanation 
in  the  guide  that  will  analyze  the  mistake. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  Spiral  Development  of  Arithmetic^  Lucile  B.  Gates.  School 

Science  and  Mathematics,  Apr.  1949.  450  Ahnaip  St.,  Menasha, 


Wis.  (A  suggestion  for  presenting  an  over-all  picture  of  arithme¬ 
tic  in  graphic  form.) 

“The  Symposium  Method  in  High-School  Teaching,”  Roben  J. 
Maaske.  School  Review,  Apr.  1949.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 
(How  the  symposium  technique  can  be  used  in  high  schools.) 

“When  a  School  Child  Stutters,”  Amy  Bishop  Chapin.  Nat.  Par¬ 
ent-Teacher,  Apr.  1949.  600  S.  Mich.,  Chicago  5.  (What  parents 
and  teachers  can  do  to  help  the  child  who  stutters.) 

“The  Open-Book  Test  is  Best,”  Robt.  Marshall.  Kansas  Teacher, 
Apr.  1949.  315  W.  lOth  St.,  Topeka.  (A  plea  for  open  book  tests 
in  high  school  social  studies.) 

“Discipline  in  a  Democracy”  Elmer  F.  Pflieger  and  Grace  L. 
Weston.  NEA  Jour.,  Apr.  1949.  1201  I6th  St..  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.C.  (A  discussion  of  how  classroom  discipline  can  become  a 
group  responsibility.) 


Curricula 


To  improve  economie  education  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  New  York  U.  recently  announced 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Edu¬ 
cation  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  G.  Derwood  Baker. 
With  no  special  social  or  economic  viewpoints  to  pro¬ 
mote,  it  will  conduct  curriculum  research  and  lend  its 
assistance  to  economics  workshops,  seminars  and  in- 
service  training  programs. 

The  Council,  an  outgrowth  of  a  workshop  on  economics 
education  held  at  NYU  last  summer,  has  two  big  projects 
under  way:  (1)  a  second  summer  workshop  scheduled 
for  July  26  to  August  13  (2)  the  stimulation  of  local 
seminars  on  economic  education.  The  first  of  these  local 
sessions  (which,  like  the  national  workshop,  are  study 
groups  composed  of  representatives  of  education,  busi¬ 
ness.  labor  and  government)  is  currently  being  sponsored 
bv  the  curriculum  planning  department  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  schools. 

The  sneeeAB  Htory  of  a  core  earrieulnm 

for  junior  high  schools  is  presented  in  A  Core  Program 
Grows,^  recently  published  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Harford  County,  Md.  Written  by  Junior  High  School 
Supervisor  Dorothy  Mudd,  the  report  tells  why  a  new 
type  of  program  was  needed,  why  the  core  plan  was  se¬ 
lected.  how  the  new  curriculum  was  developed  and  put 
into  effect.  Now  it  is  functioning  in  the  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth-grade  classes  of  13  schools. 

As  in  other  core  programs  throughout  the  country, 
core  classes  in  Harford  County  require  double  or  triple 
periods,  learning  experiences  are  developed  around  spe¬ 
cific  problems  and  one  teacher  is  charged  with  the  total 
school  guidance  of  her  core  pupils.  As  emphasis  is  on  a 
curriculum  that  will  fit  the  needs  of  the  particular  school 
community,  core  classes  vary  from  school  to  school,  but 
many  follow  a  sequence  of  units  worked  out  by  school 
staffs  during  summer  workshops.  Core  teachers  keep  a 
detailed  account  of  how  each  study  unit  is  developed  and 
these  reports  later  are  made  available  to  other  teachers  of 
core  classes.  They  also  receive  a  periodical  news  report 
telling  them  how  core  programs  are  progressing  in  the 
various  county  schools. 

For  a  successful  core  program,  nothing  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  parents’  support.  Miss  Mudd  states.  Many 
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techniques  to  orient  parents  to  the  core  idea  have  been 
tried,  but  some  of  the  best,  she  indicates,  are  field  trips 
with  parents  as  guests,  school  open  houses  and  programs 
for  parents  at  the  culmination  of  study  units. 

Textbooks  on  democracy  were  issued  to  high 
school  history,  civics  and  economics  classes  in  Boston 
recently.  Prepared  by  a  headmasters’  committee  in  1938 
and  brought  up  to  date  last  fall,  the  text  is  to  be  the  source 
of  a  minimum  of  10  periods  of  class  discussion,  according 
to  Asst.  Supt.  Gerald  F.  Coughlin.  After  a  discussion  of 
the  development  of  democracy,  the  ideologies  and  atti¬ 
tudes  that  threaten  it,  the  book  presents  a  comparison  of 
the  government  and  ways  of  life  in  the  United  States  and 
totalitarian  countries. 

In  Chicago,  experimental  civics  courses  stressing  loyal¬ 
ty  to  the  American  system  of  constitutional  government 
will  be  set  up  in  all  high  schools  next  fall.  Asst.  Supt. 
Butler  Laughlin,  in  charge  of  secondary  schools,  reports. 
Threats  to  democracy  and  foreign  forms  of  government 
will  be  studied,  the  American  system  of  government  will 
be  presented  in  detail  (along  with  opposing  viewpoints  on 
controversial  issues),  and  units  on  world  cooperation  will 
conclude  the  course. 

rholee  of  hitfh  sohool  eonrses  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired  of  students  in  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  high  school 
until  they  are  sophomores,  L.  T.  Buck,  director  of  second¬ 
ary  education,  reports.  The  new  policy  will  give  students 
an  additional  year  to  determine  whether  they  will  take 
professional  (formerly  college  preparatory),  homemak¬ 
ing,  business,  industrial  or  agricultural  programs.  In 
their  eleventh  year,  both  business  and  industrial  students 
must  choose  again,  the  former  deciding  between  selling, 
clerical  or  stenographic  courses  and  the  latter  between 
industrial  or  mechanical  arts.  All  students,  except  col¬ 
lege  preparatory,  will  be  oflFered  an  opportunity  for  work- 
experience  in  their  senior  year. 

A  national  moot  on  drivor  odnoation  is 

planned  for  October  2  to  5  at  Jackson’s  Mill,  W.  Va.  An 
invitational  gathering  sponsored  by  the  Nat.  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  and  the  NEA,  the  conference 
will  make  recommendations  for  the  development  of  sound 
driver  education  programs. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  driver  education  in  New 
Jersey,  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  require  special 
certification  of  teachers  of  such  courses  after  September 
1,  1950.  To  obtain  such  a  permit,  the  teacher  must 
possess  a  teacher’s  certificate,  a  current  driver’s  license, 
have  three  years  of  automobile  driving  experience  and 
must  have  completed  a  course  in  driver  education  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

A  summer  session  for  ineomlnd  freshmen 

has  been  announced  by  the  U.  of  New  Hampshire.  Pri¬ 
marily  planned  for  high  school  graduates  who  are  lack¬ 
ing  certain  entrance  requirements,  the  session  also  will 
provide  a  testing  program  which  will  help  students  de¬ 
termine  areas  in  which  they  need  more  study  to  be  ready 
for  college-level  work. 


A  stroamlinod  curriculum  council  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  will  have  fewer  members  and  will  confine 
itself  to  over-all  planning,  advisement  and  evaluation.  In 
voting  to  return  to  its  previous  size  of  from  15  to  17 
members,  the  council  stated  that  its  present  membership  of 
33  was  too  large  for  full  attendance  at  frequent  meetings 
and  that  its  effectiveness  had  fallen  off  as  membership 
had  grown. 

As  final  preparation  for  colle|{e,  Daniel 
Webster  high  school  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  offers  students  special 
training  in  library  use.  Part  of  a  senior  core  program, 
the  unit  is  taught  by  the  school  librarian,  is  designed  to 
give  students  information  on  how  to  look  up  facts  or 
blocks  of  subject-matter  and  to  give  them  drill  in  doing  so. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•A  Core  Program  Grow*,  Dorothy  Mudd.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Harford 

County,  Bel  Air,  Md.  138p.  tl.50. 

Selected  Community  School  Programs  in  the  South,  Wm.  Knox 
McCharen.  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.  222 p.  $2. SO.  (Case 
studies  of  schotd  programs  in  which  the  school  and  community  are 
integrated.) 

Fire  Prevention  and  Protection.  Nat.  Comm,  on  Safety  Ed.,  NEA. 
1201  1 6th  St.,  N.ir.,  IT  ash.  6,  D.C.  36p.  25c.  (A  bibliography  of 
materials  for  use  in  fire  safety  education.) 

“Experimental  Teaching  in  Radio-Listening,”  Anita  Dunn.  Eng¬ 
lish  Jour.,  Apr.  1948.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (Description 
of  a  unit  in  discriminatory  radio-listening  for  sophomores.) 


Guidance 


A  new  psycho-educational  clinic*  to  special¬ 
ize  in  adjustment  problems  of  gifted  children  and  children 
of  refugee  families,  has  been  opened  by  Yeshiva  U.  in 
New  York  City,  The  clinic,  according  to  Dr.  Jacob  I. 
Hartstein,  dean  of  the  graduate  schools,  will  strive  to 
give  services  over  and  above  those  rendered  by  private 
and  public  agencies. 

Announcement  of  another  clinic  came  from  the  Harv¬ 
ard  School  of  Education.  A  “laboratory  of  human  devel¬ 
opment,”  it  will  “specialize  in  the  study  of  emotional  and 
behavior  problems  of  children  and  the  part  that  schools 
ran  plav  in  molding  happy,  productive  lives.”  Director 
is  Dr.  Robert  Sears,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Research  Station  at  the  U.  of  Iowa. 

Still  another  new  clinic  is  the  Human  Relations  Center 
which  Western  Reserve  U.  in  Cleveland  will  set  up  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Nat.  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  The  center  will  coordinate  research  of  university’s 
social  science,  education  and  religion  departments  and 
will  serve  schools  and  other  groups  in  helping  them  com¬ 
bat  intergroup  tensions. 

Diminishing  int«rost  in  school  as  the  age  level 
of  children  rises  is  noted  in  a  study  of  likes  and  dislikes 
among  school  children  in  Springfield,  Mo.  Prepared  by 
Prof.  Arthur  T.  Jersild  and  Ruth  J.  Tasch,  the  report* 
points  out  a  discrepancy:  as  students  lose  interest  in 
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school,  their  desire  for  vocational  competence  is  gaining. 
Another  finding  of  the  survey  is  that  pupils  dislike  social 
studies  more  than  other  subjects. 

Schools  are  followinK-ap  Hrad  nates  in  New 

Jersey,  the  State  Dept  of  Education  reports.  Of  1947-48 
graduates,  only  5.3%  are  unaccounted  for  in  the  annual 
occupational  ^dy  completed  by  the  Department 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
•Children’s  Interests,  Arthur  T.  Jersild  and  Ruth  J.  Tasch.  Horace 
Mann-Lincoln  Institute  of  School  Experimentation,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  V. 

Counseling  Technics  in  College  and  Secondary  School,  Ruth 
Strang.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  302p.  $4. 

New  Ways  in  Discipline,  Dorothy  Baruch.  IThittlesey  House,  330 
W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  Due  May  17.  43. 

An  Investigation  of  the  Attributes  and  Techniques  of  High-School 
Counselors,  Stanley  C.  Benz.  Div.  of  Educational  Reference,  Pur¬ 
due  U.,  Lafayette,  Ind.  7Sc. 

“Films  for  Your  Guidance  Program,"  Elizabeth  K.  Graves.  Jour, 
of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Deans  of  Women.  Mar.  1949.  Reprints  avail¬ 
able  from  the  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  15c. 

Boy  Repeaters — 1946-47,  Wm.  V.  Wattenberg.  Crime  Prevention 
Bureau,  Detroit.  (A  study  of  intelligence,  personalities  and  home 
environment  of  672  boys  who  ran.  afoul  of  the  law  at  least  twice 
during  1946  and  1947.) 


Religion 


Charch-rclatcd  Junior  collc[{es  have  de¬ 
creased  from  189  in  1939  to  183  at  present,  according  to 
a  survey  reptorted  in  the  March  Junior  College  Journal. 
Leaders  of  these  colleses.  when  asked  if  in  light  of  the 
report  of  the  President’s  Commission,  churches  should 
develop  larger  junior  college  programs,  seemed  to  be 
undecided.  Many  said  “yes,”  but  31%  said  “no.” 

Showing  of  sox  rdneatlon  films  to  school 
children  has  been  condemned  by  the  New  York  State 
Catholic  Welfare  Council,  representing  the  Catholic  Bish¬ 
ops  of  the  state.  The  announcement  was  directed  at  the 
State  Health  Department  which  distributes  the  films 
“Human  Growth”  and  “Human  Reproduction”  upon 
request  from  community  organizations  and  schools. 

^nRoliifion  In  Minnesota’’  is  an  experimental 
course  being  offered  at  the  U.  of  Minnesota  during  the 
spring  quarter.  Studies  cover  sects  and  denominations 
found  in  the  state’s  history  and  include  field  trips  to  local 
churches. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Religion  and  Education  under  the  Constitution,  /.  M.  O’Neill. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  350 p.  $4.  (A  study  of 
questions  involved  in  the  conflict  over  religion  and  education.) 

Colleges,  Faculties  and  Religion,  Albert  C.  Outler.  Faculty  Con¬ 
sultations  on  Religion  in  Higher  Ed.,  400  Prospect  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


Student  Activities 


A  new  elnb  for  superior  students  at  Grant 
high  school  in  Portland,  Ore.,  is  called  the  Reed  College 
Discussion  Croup.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  together  college 
and  high  school  students  who  are  especially  interested 
and  talented  in  mathematics  and  science  and  to  give  them 
opportunity  to  hear  lectures  by  prominent  men  in  science 
and  mathematics.  At  meetings  conducted  each  week, 
members  hear  speakers  or  discuss  what  the  last  speaker 
had  to  say.  According  to  the  club’s  sponsor,  Mathematics 
Teacher  Idella  Watson,  the  organization  also  is  providing 
students,  some  of  whom  lack  social  confidence,  with  an 
opportunity  for  social  maturation.  Similar  groups  may 
be  started  for  students  interested  in  social  sciences  and 
the  humanities,  she  reports. 

To  enconraffe  leisuro-tfane  reading,  the  Pet- 
worth  elementary  school  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  series  of  reading  conferences  in  which  students 
from  grades  three  through  six  met  in  a  body  to  hear 
book  reports  presented  by  pupils  and  to  discuss  class¬ 
room  projects  for  stimulating  interest  in  reading.  Among 
values  of  the  program,  according  to  Principal  Bessie 
Kibbey  Lacy,*  is  that  it  takes  reading  out  of  the  daily 
routine  of  study  and  builds  an  attitude  that  it  is  leisure 
activity,  not  school-work. 

New  member  of  tbe  Amer.  Connell  on  Ed. 

is  the  Nat.  Student  Assn,  which  was  elected  to  associate 
membership  in  March.  The  only  student  group  to  be  so 
honored,  the  NSA  now  represents  800,000  students  in  280 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  country. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
^“Developing  Love  of  Leisure  Reading"  Bessie  Kibbey  Lacy. 
NEA  Jour.,  Apr.  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 

Democratic  Gtizenship  and  Development  of  Children,  Grace 
Weston,  Elmer  F.  Pflieger,  Mildred  Peters.  Citizenship  Ed.  Study, 
436  Merrick  Ave.,  Detroit  2,  Mich.  45p.  50c.  (A  guide  to  aid 
teachers  in  appraising  citizenship  practices  and  school  activities 
in  terms  of  democratic  principles  and  characteristics  of  children.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


TransforminiS  a  school  into  a  camp  for 

pupils  who  are  not  planning  other  camp  vacations  is  the 
current  project  of  teachers  and  parents  of  students  attend¬ 
ing  Public  School  No.  64  in  Baltimore.  Then  for  a  month 
during  the  summer,  the  school  will  become  “Forest  Park 
Day  Camp,”  classrooms  will  be  “lodges,”  teachers  and 
parents  “counselors,”  and  pupils  “campers.” 

Conducted  for  the  first  time  last  summer,  the  camp  is 
held  from  9:30  in  the  morning  to  3:30  in  the  afternoon. 
Campers  go  to  a  nearby  pool  to  swim  three  days  a  week, 
and  at  least  once  a  week  have  a  special  outing  to  places 
of  interest  in  the  city.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  filled  with 
arts  and  crafts,  dramatics  and  other  camp  activities.  Di¬ 
vided  into  four  age  groups,  the  campers  call  themselves 
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the  Tots,  Rangers,  Foresters  and  Giants.  They  pay  $1.50 
per  week  camp  fees,  which  covers  a  daily  lunch,  craft 
materials  and  a  weekly  hus  trip. 

The  project,  according  to  Principal  Grace  Rawlings,  is 
“truly  a  community  one,”  with  parents,  teachers  and 
pupik  making  plans  and  building  the  camp  program.  The 
fact  that  parents  (sixty  of  whom  have  volunteered  their 
assistance  for  the  coming  season)  work  with  teachers  as 
counselors  has  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  that  confront  both  parents  and  teachers, 
she  points  out 

3lid-day  eating  habits  of  students  are  being 
investigated  by  Scholastic  Magazines’  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Nutrition.  Not  long  ago  the  committee  checked 
up  on  what  high  school  students  eat  for  breakfast,  found 
that  one-sixth  of  the  girls  and  one-tenth  of  the  boys  eat 
BO  breakfast  and  that  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  do, 
down  it  in  less  than  five  minutes.* 

Cooperating  in  a  study  of  polio,  elementary 
school  children  in  selected  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  are  donating  book  samples  to  the  U.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical  Research.  Analy¬ 
sis  will  tell  if  the  samples  contain  antibodies  which  have 
been  built  up  from  mild,  undetected  cases  of  polio.  The 
study  will  help  to  determine  whether  polio  is  linked  with 
age  groups,  climate  conditions  and  whether  it  is  more 
prevalent  in  some  socio-economic  groups  than  in  others. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*Special  Survey  on  High  School  Student  Health  and  Nutrition, 
Scholastic  Magazines.  220  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  (A  report  of 
health  habits  among  high  school  students,' with  particular  emphasis 
on  breakfast.) 


AudiO"V  isual 


Duties  of  school  secretaries  are  shown  in  a 

color-slide  sequence  recently  prepared  by  the  Philadelphia 
public  schools.  Designed  to  orient  newcomers,  the  slides 
illustrate  the  best  forms  of  answering  the  telephone,  how 
to  deal  with  complaining  parents,  how  to  register  new 
pupils  and  prepare  records,  how  to  work  with  principals 
and  teachers.  Included  are  scenes  showing  top  admin¬ 
istrators  in  the  Philadelphia  schools  so  that  the  new  sec¬ 
retaries  will  be  able  to  recognize  them  on  sight. 

A  series  of  filmstrips  designed  for  another  section  of 
the  school  staff  recently  has  been  announced  by  Young 
American  Films,  18  BL  41st  St.,  New  York  City.  These 
present,  in  pictures  plus  captions,  recommended  audio¬ 
visual  administrative  set-ups. 

Students  from  homes  with  tele%'ision  spend 
an  average  of  23^  hours  a  week  in  front  of  their  family 
sets,  according  to  a  survey*  made  in  (Zhicago.  While  a 
large  number  of  students  asserted  that  television  was  no 
'hreat  to  their  school  work,  the  report  concludes:  “Two 
diings  are  clear.  Parents  must  regulate  the  time  their 
children  spend  at  the  TV  receiver  and  educators  must 


recognize  this  rapidly-maturing  colossus  and  make  it 
serve  their  purpose.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*“TV  and  Teenagers”  Philip  Lewis.  Educational  Screen,  Apr. 
1949.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  1.  (Report  of  an  inquiry  among 
Chicago  high  school  students  on  how  television  affects  homework.) 

“Core  Program  Applies  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  the  Training  of 
Student  Teachers”  J.  J.  McPherson.  Nation’s  Schools,  Apr.  1949. 
919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  II.  (How  student  teachers  receive  training 
in  audio-visual  education  at  Drake  U.,  Des  Moines,  la.) 

Film  Units  for  the  Study  of  Intergroup  Relationships,  Helen  Rack- 
ford,  Robt.  0.  Hall,  Alexander  Frazier,  Marie  Hughes.  Div.  of 
Audio-Visual  Ed.,  Office  of  the  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  808  N. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles  12.  36p.  (Study  units  in  intergroup  rela¬ 
tions  with  a  listing  of  suggested  films  for  each  unit.) 


Vocational  and  industrial 


Operation  of  a  ^^lab’’  farm  is  to  be  the  project 
of  boys  taking  vocational  agriculture  in  Columbus,  Neb. 
Each  student  will  not  only  work  on  the  farm,  but  will  live 
there  for  one  week  during  every  six-week  period  of  the 
school  year.  While  there,  they  will  carry  on  their  regular 
studies  at  school  and  take  charge  of  livestock,  including 
“units”  of  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry  or  beef  cat¬ 
tle.  In  the  summer  the  farm  will  be  opened  as  a  camp  and 
students  throughout  the  country  interested  in  vocational 
agriculture  will  be  invited  to  come  to  learn  how  farms 
in  the  Midwest  are  operated.  The  project  has  been  made 
possible  by  Columbus  business  firms  which  have  sub¬ 
scribed  $12,500  for  its  purchase. 

A  series  of  career  days  recently  has  been  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Southeast  Missouri  Teachers  Assn,  in  the 
towns  of  Sikeston,  Poplar  Bluff  and  Flat  River.  A  total 
of  2,500  high  school  students  in  the  area  were  given  guid¬ 
ance  in  selecting  careers,  according  to  the  association’s 
executive  secretary,  L.  H.  Strunk. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  Theory  of  Economic  Education”  Harold  G.  Shields.  UBEA 
Forum,  Mar.  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  basic  business  subjects  should  be  reconstructed 
to  serve  all  students.) 


Adult  Education 


A  traveling  workshop  in  community  development 
will  be  sponsored  this  summer  by  Oklahoma  A  &  M. 
Participants  will  tour  nine  southeastern  states,  making  a 
study  of  communities  along  the  way. 

A  new  system  of  handwriting,  introduced  at 
the  last  convention  of  the  Nat.  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn., 
is  being  adopted  by  a  number  of  department  stores 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  print-writing  system  in 
which  most  letters  are  combinations  of  circles  or  half- 
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circles  and  straight  lines.  Sales  departments  are  said  to 
like  it  because  it  is  both  rapid  and  legible. 


Parent-Teacher 


Parents  became  the  Jury  in  Scottsburg,  Ind., 
last  week  when  they  were  asked  to  vote  on  whether  or  not 
a  principal  should  be  retained.  After  the  school  board 
had  voted  against  renewing  the  contract  of  High  School 
Principal  El  B.  Butler,  students  walked  out,  built  up  com¬ 
munity  sympathy.  Following  a  special  meeting,  the  board 
retracted  with  the  announcement  that  parents  would  be 
polled  and  if  the  majority  wanted  Butler’s  re-election,  the 
board  would  comply. 

A  ^^piek-up’’  room  in  which  young  children  wait 
for  parents  or  others  who  escort  them  from  school  has 
been  established  at  Public  School  31  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
The  school  devised  the  system  so  children  would  not  slip 
off  alone  and  to  give  parents  a  place  to  wait  should  they 
arrive  early. 

SpeakiniK  at  a  PTA  meeting  in  Sharon,  Mass., 
recently,  candidates  for  school  committee  posts  discussed 
their  views  on  controversial  school  issues.  Another  an¬ 
nual  program  that  Sharon  parents  appreciate:  a  talk  by 
the  chairman  of  the  school  committee  on  the  budget. 


Building  and  Equipment 


A  built-in  ^^teacber’s  nook’*  at  the  front  of  each 
classroom  is  a  feature  of  the  new  John  Campbell  element¬ 
ary  school  in  Selah,  Wash.  The  “nook”  includes  a  desk, 
drawer  space,  a  four-drawer  vertical  file,  cupboards  and 
wardrobe. 

Prefabrieatod  elementary  schools*  planned 
for  10  to  20  years’  service,  may  be  built  by  New  York 
City  to  take  care  of  the  expected  enrollment  bulge.  Cost¬ 
ing  approximately  half  as  much  as  traditional  structures, 
the  buildings  would  be  of  lightweight  prefabricated  con¬ 
struction  which  would  permit  quick  erection  and  a  50% 
saving  in  cost.  The  city  will  need  153  new  elementary 
schools  by  1954,  it  is  estimated. 

In  a  survey  of  school  construction  and 

needs,  the  New  York  Times  reports  that  planning  is  under¬ 
way  for  about  $1,250,000,000  worth  of  new  buildings, 
although  $5,500,000,000  is  needed  to  meet  current  mini¬ 
mum  requirements.  In  some  states,  it  adds,  the  disparity 
between  money  available  for  building  and  that  required 
is  almost  fantastic:  Arkansas  needs  $50,000,000,  but  has 
only  $5,500,000;  Georgia  will  spend  $2,000,000,  but 
should  spend  $100,000,000;  Illinois  will  have  $10,000,000 
but  should  have  $70,000,000.  Reported  to  be  in  the  best 
position  are  Connecticut,  Delaware  and  Wyoming. 


New  Classroom  Material 

"Numbers  We  5«e”  ...  is  a  first-grade  number- 
readiness  text  by  Anita  Riess,  Maurice  Hartung  and 
Catherine  Mahoney.  An  activity  book,  it  presents 
in  pictures  a  number-readiness  program  that  prepares 
children  for  counting,  basic  facts,  measuring,  the 
number  system  and  the  use  of  money.  The  publisher 
is  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago  11;  the  price, 
$1.32  per  copy. 

’’Finding  the  Right  Job”  ...  a  one-reel  film,  pre¬ 
sents  the  problems  of  job-seeking.  Subjects  treated 
include  job-lead  sources,  the  crucial  stages  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  job,  weighing  offers  in  terms  of  future 
goals  and  what  the  company  has  to  offer.  Released 
by  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  South  Water,  Chicago  1,  the 
film  costs  $90  in  color,  $45  in  black  and  white. 
"Organization  of  American  States”  ...  is  a  guide 
for  the  discussion  of  inter-American  unity.  It  is 
available  from  the  Organization  of  the  American 
States,  Washington.  D.C.,  for  50c. 

"The  Berlin  Story”  ...  a  series  of  recordings,  is 
a  dramatization  of  the  ABC  documentary  on  Opera¬ 
tion  VitUes.  Produced  by  Amer.  Broadcasting  Co., 
Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  the  set  may 
be  obtained  in  33-1/3  rpm  at  $16. 

A  United  Nations  Study  Kit  ...  is  now  available 
from  agents  handling  UN  publications,  including  the 
Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
The  assortment,  called  “UN  Study  Kit  No.  1,”  in¬ 
cludes  basic  papers  such  as  the  charter,  “Basic  Facts 
about  the  United  Nations,”  leaflets  on  special  agen¬ 
cies,  reports  on  what  the  UN  is  doing.  Price:  $1. 

Recordings  of  Prize  Essays  on  Democracy  .  .  . 
may  be  obtained  on  loan  from  the  Radio  Script  and 
Transcription  Exchange,  Office  of  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  The  essays  are  those  which  won  the 
1949  “Voice  of  Democracy”  contest. 

New  "March  of  Tim^’  Forum  Films  .  .  .  recently 
have  been  announced.  For  rental  or  purchase  (at 
$55  each)  they  are:  “Life  with  Junior,”  “The  Fight 
Came,”  “March  of  the  Movies,”  “Modem  Surgery,” 
“Marriage  and  Divorce.” 

"Roots  of  Student  Government”  ...  a  transcription 
of  a  student  council  meeting  broadcast  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  will  soon  be  available  for  loan  from  the  Federal 
Radio  Education  (Committee,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

A  List  of  Poetry  Recordings  .  .  «  in  which  modem 
poets  read  their  own  verse,  may  be  obtained  for  Sc 
from  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C 

"Effective  Shopping’  ...  is  the  latest  consumer 
education  study  unit  developed  by  the  Consumer 
Education  Study,  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.C.  Designed  to  help  students  shop  more 
intelligently,  it  includes  such  subjects  as  making  use 
of  advertising  and  labels,  timing  purchases,  placing 
patronage  and  paying  the  bill.  Cost  of  unit  is  35c. 

"Your  Mathematic^’  ...  a  textbook  by  Geo.  E. 
Hawkins  and  Gladys  Tate,  is  designed  for  ninth-grade 
general  mathematics  courses.  Recently  published  by 
^ott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago  11,  III.,  it  serves  as 
a  review  of  arithmetic  and  business  mathematics,  an 
introduction  to  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry. 
Its  price  is  $2.20. 

An  Album  of  Pictures  of  Presidents  ...  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  254  H,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  The  price  is  10c. 
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